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NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
MANAGING COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 



To the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America: 

Gentlemen, — I have the honor to submit to you the report 
for 1899-1900 of the Managing Committee of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, and also that of the 
Director, Professor Rufus B. Richardson. 

The past year, like other recent years, has been one of pros- 
perity in the life and work of the School. Fifteen students 
have been in attendance, — a number which has never been 
exceeded, and which was equalled only in the year 1898-99. 
These students were graduates respectively of eleven different 
American institutions of learning; seven of the fifteen had 
received the degree of Ph.D. or of M.A. 

Professor I. T. Beckwith, of the General Theological Semi- 
nary, has resigned his membership in the Managing Committee 
of the School to which he was invited as a representative of 
Trinity College, in 1886. 

Professor Charles D. Adams, of Dartmouth College, has 
resigned his membership in the Managing Committee, and 
his colleague, Professor George Dana Lord, Instructor in 
Greek Archaeology, who was a member of the School in 
1895-96, has been elected to succeed him. 

The Committee has elected to its membership Dr. Joseph 
Clark Hoppin, Associate in Greek Art and Archaeology in 
Bryn Mawr College. Dr. Hoppin was a student of the School 
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during parts of four years, and served as Lecturer in 1897-98. 
He has shown his interest in the work of the School in several 
ways. He was one of the chief assistants of Dr. Waldstein 
in the direction of the excavations at the Argive Heraeum, and 
has an important part in the publication of the results of these 
excavations ; he has been one of the chief benefactors of the 
library of the School, and was one of the founders of the Agnes 
Hoppin Memorial Fellowship. 

As has been promised in an earlier report, Professor Edward 
Delavan Perry, of Columbia University, has gone to Greece 
to serve the School as Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature for the year 1900-01. In this office. Professor 
Perry will be succeeded a year later by Professor Paul Shorey, 
head of the department of Greek in the University of Chicago, 
who was a student of the School during the first year of its 
active life in 1882-83. In October, 1902, Professor Shorey 
will be succeeded at Athens by Professor George E. Howes, 
of the University of Vermont. 

In its origin, the arrangement by which each year a professor 
of one of the supporting colleges was sent out for the service 
of the School, was due to the necessities of the case, i.e. to the 
inability of the Managing Committee to provide at once a per- 
manent Director for the School. But experience has proved 
the great advantage of maintaining a close connection between 
the work of the School in Greece and the body of scholars at 
home by such a succession of American professors in Athens, 
and eminent services have been rendered to the students of the 
School by the distinguished scholars whose time and talents 
have been lent by the institutions of learning in America. 

Mr. Herbert Fletcher DeCou, who for five years was a 
student and Fellow of the School, has been appointed Secre- 
tary of the School for the year 1900-01. His long residence 
in Greece and familiarity with the Greek museums and the 
remains of antiquity, fit him peculiarly to assist the Director in 
guiding the new students of the School to a general acquaint- 
ance with the field to which their energies are to be devoted. 
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The Committee and the Council (which joins in voting his 
stipend) desire, however, that Mr. DeCou shall give most of 
his time to further study of the bronze objects found at the 
Argive Heraeum. 

Early in October of 1899, in anticipation of an excursion to 
Argolis arranged by the Director, Professor Smyth lectured to 
the students on the epigraphy of Epidaurus with special refer- 
ence to the inscriptions concerning the building of the Tholos 
and the cure-records of the sanctuary of Asclepius. His regu- 
lar lectures in epigraphy began immediately after the School 
had returned from a week's excursion to Boeotia and Euboea, 
at the end of October, and continued, in weekly exercises of 
about two hours' duration, until the middle of March. 

The introductory lectures in Professor Smyth's course dealt 
with the following topics : Recent views as to the origin of 
the Phoenician alphabet ; the history of primitive writing 
in Greece in connection with Cretan linear writing ; writing 
in the Homeric period; the evolution of the two chief local 
alphabets of Greece ; the pre-Euclidean Attic alphabet ; the 
names of the Greek letters ; the method and cost of engraving 
inscriptions, etc. 

Professor Smyth writes : "The subsequent part of the work 
as planned by me was modified to suit the existing conditions. 
Thus it seemed best to devote the exercises conducted by me 
to a study of the contents and style of the inscriptions, inas- 
much as permission to attend his course of weekly practical 
exercises in the Museum had been freely granted to our stu- 
dents by Dr. Wilhelm, of the Austrian School. Dr. Wilhelm's 
knowledge of the heterogeneous collections of the Epigraphical 
Museum, based on years of acquaintance with the stones them- 
selves, makes him an unrivalled guide and instructor at the 
Museum. 

" Most of the members of the class were unfamiliar wath the 
language and style of inscriptions, hence I thought to render 
them the best service by directing their attention to these 
aspects of the subject. After listening to the interpretation 
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of various inscriptions on the part of the instructor, each 
student was called upon to present a paper upon a document 
valuable for the study of Greek history or antiquities; and 
in this way a considerable number of the early inscriptions in 
Dittenberger's Sylloge was read and commented on. 

^' This method was pursued until the unexpected discontinu- 
ance of Dr. Wilhelm's exercises advised a partial modification ; 
and after this the class had practice in reading from squeezes a 
series of inscriptions from different localities, and in determin- 
ing the date of documents ranging from the earliest to the latest 
period." 

The work done by the Fellows of the School for the year 
1899-1900 was unusually satisfactory, and interesting reports 
were rendered of their researches. Miss Boyd, the Agnes 
Hoppin Fellow, was engaged through the year in the study 
of the Eleusinian coinage. Of her explorations in Crete, a 
brief account is given below. Mr. Powell began a careful 
study of the topography of the island of Euboea, and expected 
to spend the summer at work there, but the condition of -his 
health interfered with the prosecution of his plans. 

Mr. James Tucker, the other Fellow of the School, met his 
death at Luxor in Egypt, at the age of twenty-five, by drown- 
ing while bathing in the Nile, on March 24. He is said to 
have been unusually attractive in character, refined in manner, 
of noble ambition, and of excellent scholarship. His attain- 
ments and ability are indicated by the fact that he won his 
fellowship in the School two years after receiving the degree 
of A.B. Brown University, where he had studied as an under- 
graduate, expected him to return as an instructor this autumn. 

Twice before have members of our School died : In the 
spring of 1887, Mr. Joseph McKeen Lewis, of New York, A.B. 
(Yale, 1883), after spending nearly two years in Greece, re- 
turned to his home only to die within a few days of his arrival, 
lamented by all who knew his charming spirit and brilliant 
scholarship. A second death of a member of the School, 
and the only one which has occurred at Athens, was that of 
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Dr. George M. Richardson, of tbe University of California, 
in December, 1896. He, too, had broad plans for work, and 
the assurance of high success. 

Mr. Benjamin Powell has been reappointed Fellow of the 
School, without the requirement of an examination, with a hope 
that he may complete his explorations in Euboea. 

Miss Lida Shaw King, A.B. (Vassar College, 1890), A.M. 
(Brown University, 1894), who was a student of the School 
during the past year, has been appointed Agnes Hoppin Memo- 
rial Fellow of the School for 1900-01. 

The competition for the remaining fellowship of the School 
was unusually eager, ten candidates presenting themselves. 
The Committee awarded the fellowship to Mr. Charles Heald 
Weller, A.B. (Yale University, 1895), a graduate student at 
Yale. 

The current circular of the Committee on Fellowships, giving 
information with regard to the examinations which are to be 
held on March 14, 15, and 16, 1901, and reprinting the papers 
which were set in the Fellowship examination of March, 1900, 
will be found in the Appendix to this Report, pp. 139 ff. 

The Committee learns with pleasure of the establishment at 
Harvard University, by Mr. James Loeb of New York, who 
has rendered important service to the Institute as its Treasurer, 
of the Charles Eliot Norton Fellowship in Greek Studies, " in 
order to record in fitting manner the eminent services which 
Professor Norton has rendered the cause of Archaeology, and 
his beneficent prominence in the Archaeological Institute of 
America and the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens." Competition for this fellowship is open to members 
of the Senior Class in Harvard College and of the Graduate 
School of Harvard University, and to Seniors and Graduate 
students of Radcliffe College. It has an annual income of 
$600. The award is to be made annually by a committee 
appointed by the Department of the Classics. The incumbent 
of the fellowship is to pursue his studies for the year at the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, and to devote 
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himself to the investigation of some special subject in the field 
of Greek history, literature, archaeology, epigraphy, or topogra- 
phy. He is also to publish at the close of the year a monograph 
embodying the results of his investigations. 

Early in the history of the School, in 1883, this Committee 
urged upon the supporting colleges the establishment of travel- 
ling scholarships, in order to facilitate the attendance at the 
School of scholars of moderate means. And in the third 
report of the School the hope was expressed that the Institute 
might be supplied with means for the establishment of scholar- 
ships. In 1883, the founder of the Soldiers' Memorial Fellow- 
ship, with an income of $600, at Yale College, approved of a 
provision that the holder of this fellowship might pursue his 
studies in the School at Athens ; in 1885, the holder of the 
Parker Fellowship at Harvard University was allowed to be 
a student of our School; in 1891, the Elisha Jones Memorial 
Fellowship was founded at Michigan University ; in 1895, the 
Council of the Institute and this Committee each founded a 
fellowship with a stipend of $600, to be awarded chiefly on 
the basis of a competitive examination; in 1898, the Agnes 
Hoppin Memorial Fellowship, with an income of $1000, was 
established by Mrs. Hoppin, Miss Hoppin, and Dr. Joseph 
Clark Hoppin, — to be awarded to young women, on satis- 
factory evidence of fitness, without the requirement of an 
examination; in 1897, Mrs. Eliza W. S. P. Field left to the 
School $1000 in memory of her husband, John White Field, 
of Philadelphia, the income to accumulate until with the prin- 
cipal the fund should be sufficient to endow a scholarship. 
During the coming year, 1900-01, at least six of the students 
of the School will be holders of fellowships, — viz. the three 
Fellows of the School, and Mr. Samuel E. Bassett, A.B. 
(Yale University, 1898), holder of the Soldiers' Memorial 
Fellowship at Yale, Miss Agnes Baldwin, Greek Fellow of 
Columbia University, and Mr. B. H. Hill, A.B. (University 
of Vermont), A.M. (Columbia University), Drisler Fellow of 
Columbia University. 
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These fellowships have been an effectual aid and stimulus 
toward advanced scholarship. In the first twelve years of the 
history of the School, three of the six who remained for a 
second year as regular students of the School were holders of 
the Soldiers' Memorial Fellowship at Yale, and unquestionably 
did much to give continuity to the life of the School in the 
formative years when changes in administration were neces- 
sarily frequent. In thirteen of the eighteen years since the 
holder of this fellowship was allowed to study at Athens, has 
he availed himself of this privilege. The five other years have 
been spent for the most part in preparation in this country for 
the study and research abroad. 

The Managing Committee has favored the substance of a 
plan by which the Fellows of the School shall assist in 
maintaining a closer connection between the individual mem- 
bers of the Committee and scholarly life and investigation in 
Greece. 

Of the successful excavations continued on the site of ancient 
Corinth, the Director of the School gives an account, accompa- 
nied by illustrations, in his report for the year. Again we 
congratulate ourselves on the results, in comparison with which, 
as an eminent French archaeologist has said, the expenditures 
have been small. Again the Committee appeals to archaeolo- 
gists and other friends of the School for means with which to 
continue the work. Much has been accomplished. The limits 
of the agora have been determined, the Propylaea has been 
cleared, the ruined temple has been identified, the site of the 
theatre has been fixed, the fountains of Pirene and Glance 
have been uncovered, and another, of Greek times, has been 
found in the agora. In addition to vases and minor works 
of art, and inscriptions, among which is that of the lintel of 
the door of the Jewish synagogue, statues have been found, 
in considerable numbers, and those of this year are of artistic 
importance. Much remains to be done and found at Corinth 
by our School. We trust that the excavations may not be 
suspended for a year because of lack of money. 
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In connection with the excavations, the Director calls atten- 
tion to the urgent need of a skilled architect who should study 
technically the architectural remains which have been uncov- 
ered by our spades. This would be an interesting subject for 
the specialist, and his results would be valuable for science. 
The Committee hopes to secure an architect who will do for 
Corinth what has been done admirably by Mr. Tilton for the 
Argive Heraeum. 

Apart from the ordinary work of the School in study, 
research, and excavations under the charge of the Director, 
the Managing Committee takes pleasure in reporting briefly 
upon the explorations conducted in Crete, at her own charge, 
by Miss Harriet A. Boyd, the Agnes Hoppin Memorial Fellow 
of the School. The full account of these explorations, which is 
soon to be published, shows Miss Boyd to have been scholarly 
and scientific in her work as well as possessed of great energy 
and endurance. The latter qualities she had manifested indeed 
three years before, when she left her work as student of the 
School in order to serve as a volunteer nurse in Thessaly, at 
the time of the war between Greece and Turkey. Doubtless 
the experience then gained in dealing with the people and the 
Greek sympathy which she secured, were useful in Crete ; her 
attendant and his mother (who served as chaperon) were Epei- 
rots who had been driven from their homes in consequence of 
the war. 

On the 12th of April, Miss Boyd, Miss Patten, of Boston, 
a botanist trained at the Polytechnicum in Dresden, and their 
servant Aristides Pappadias and his mother landed at Hera- 
kleion (Candia). Mr. Evans and Mr. Hogarth, who were work- 
ing at Knossos, placed their "town-house " at the disposal of 
the American party, and gave every assistance possible in the 
way of encouragement, advice, and information. After a 
ten days' trip of investigation through Central Crete, Miss 
Boyd petitioned the government at Canea for permission to 
dig in the neighborhood of Kavousi and Episcopi. This per- 
mission was granted on the recommendation of M. Hatzidakis, 
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Ephor-General of Antiquities, who interested himself most 
kindly in the matter. 

Kavousi, a village of about two hundred families, stands near 
the northern end of the isthmus which connects Sitia with the 
rest of Crete. The distance from Herakleion as the bird flies 
is about forty-four miles ; for travellers, with fast mules, it is a 
journey of sixteen hours. The village is built upon a mass of 
rock at the foot of a range of steep mountains which forms 
a supporting wall for the highlands of Sitia. Between the 
village and the northern sea lies the fertile Kavousi plain. 

Work was begun on Monday, May 14. The following results 
were obtained from a month's campaign with a force varying 
from ten to forty-eight men, the usual number being between 
eighteen and twenty-six : 

(1) Re-discovery of a beehive tomb on " Rusty Ridge," 
(S/cov/jia^/^eW), 2000 ft. above sea-level. Dimensions of tomb: 
height, 2.20 m.; diameter, 2.90 m. Numerous vases (including 
one of the Dipylon style), iron swords, glass beads, a gold 
button, bronze arrow-heads, engraved bronze plates were found, 
although the tomb had been opened and rifled by peasants 
forty years ago. 

(2) Excavations of buildings with thirteen rooms on the 
"Citadel" (Kda-rpov) 2100 ft. above sea-level; together with 
a find of clay animals in a neighboring shrine. 

(3) Excavations of buildings belonging to three epochs on 
"Azoria Hill" (Movpi r' 'A^opyca). 

(4) Discovery of eight small beehive tombs on " Thunder 
Hill " (BpovTa} ; four were empty ; from the others, more than 
eighty vases, as well as bronze fibulae and bronze rings, were 
taken. Also a find of iron swords, axes, etc., in a neighboring 
house. 

(5) Find of vases in shaft graves at " Great Boulders " 
(Xoi/S/ooy3oXa^€9) . 

The most important result was the re-discovery of the bee- 
hive tomb on Rusty Ridge, since in point of construction and 
in the character of its contents this tomb represents a higher 
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stage of civilization tlian anything else fouiid at Kavotisi. The 
vases, with possibly one exception, belong to the later Geo- 
metric Period, but the engraved bronze plates recall an earlier 
art. Nuinerous fragments of pottery found within the house 
on the Citadel prove it to be contemporaneous with the tomb. 
It seems to have been the home of a mountain chieftain. The 
vases from the small necropolis on Thunder Hill are more 
primitive in shape and decoration, and this fact is consistent 
with the presence of bronze fibulae. We approach here the 
transition period between the Bronze Age and the Iron Age. 
In general, the objects found at Kavousi belong to the Geometric 
Period, and it is hoped that they will throw some important 
light on this rather obscure epoch. All the finds have been 
placed in the Museum at Herakleion. 

The Committee regrets its inability to make a more definite 
statement than that of a year ago with regard to the publica- 
tion of the results of the excavations at the Argive Heraeum. 
Arrangements for the publication had been nearly completed 
when it was found that the cost would certainly exceed what 
had been authorized by the Council of the Institute and the 
Managing Committee of the School. The special committee 
in charge of the publication is at present seeking means of 
reducing the cost of producing the work without lessening the 
beauty and dignity which are demanded by the importance of 
the excavations, and has cherished the hope that some friend 
of the undertaking would further supplement the resources of 
the Institute and School, as one gentleman has already promised 
f 1000 to this end. 

Slight success, as yet, has attended the efforts to secure a 
funding of the annual subscriptions of the institutions of learn- 
ing which unite in the support of the School, in order that the 
School's income might be less precarious. The University of 
California has accomplished more than any other toward this 
end, having secured about four-fifths of the required amount. 
A good beginning has beea made also by the representatives 
of Harvard University in the Managing Committee. 
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The Chairman, the Secretary, and the Treasurer of the 
Managing Committee have been appointed a special Committee 
on the Permanent Fund, in the hope of making substantial 
progress toward completing the endowment of the School. 
The importance of the service which the School is rendering 
to sound learning in America has been amply demonstrated. 
The Committee hopes that its income may soon be increased 
somewhat and made perfectly definite. 

THOMAS D. SEYMOUR, Chairman, 
Yale University, 
October 1, 1900. 



REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 

1899-1900 

To the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honor to submit the following 
report on mj administration of the affairs of the American 
School at Athens for the year beginning October 1, 1899. 

While passing the summer with my family in Austria, I spent 
several days with Mr. Tucker in the museums at Vienna, gain- 
ing access there to some of the objects from the excavations at 
Ephesus which are not yet opened to the public. In the rooms 
of the Austrian Archaeological Society, I had an interesting 
conversation with Professor Benndorf, the head of the Society, 
on the results and prospects of the excavations at the two great 
cities, Ephesus and Corinth. In the latter part of September, 
I visited the very interesting ruins of Pola ; and a few days 
later sailed from Trieste in company with my colleague. Pro- 
fessor Smyth, and Miss Gragg, Miss King, Miss Stevens, and 
Miss Thallon, arriving in Athens a few days before Octo- 
ber 1. 

Before the end of the first week in October there were pres- 
ent also Miss Boyd, Miss Claflin, Miss Watson, Mr. Coad, Mr. 
Downes, Mr. Powell, and Mr. Tucker. Some weeks later came 
Mr. Allen, Mr. Mecklin, and Professor Putzker. Miss Robin- 
son came in January; on March 20, Mr. Sears, to assist in the 
excavations at Corinth. The first break in our ranks was 
made by the departure of Miss Stevens, who was called home 
in January ; the next was caused by the death of Mr. Tucker 
at Luxor, March 25, while on a three weeks' leave of absence. 
Most of the members of the School left Greece on or about 
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June 1, but many of them spent considerable time in Sicily and 

Italy on the way home. 

The following papers were wholly or partially completed by 

members of the School : 

Miss Boyd : The Coinage of Eleusis. 

Mr. Downes : Dancing in Ancient Greece. 

Miss Gragg : The Dating of the Pediment Groups of Aegina. 

Miss King : The Eagle in Vase Painting. 

Mr. Mecklin : The Culture of Cotton in Ancient Greece. 

Mr. Powell : Euboea. 

Mr. Tucker : Sculptures from the Excavations at Corinth. 

The proportion of those who have not worked upon a special 
subject is larger than usual ; but these also have received great 
profit from attendance on. exercises of our own. and of the other 
Schools, and from travel and reading. Mr. Coad has devoted 
most of his time to work in the University of Athens, but in 
the coming year will devote himself to the specific work of the 
School. 

On October 4, I lectured on the Acropolis concerning the 
Propylaea, the Temple of Nike, and the Old Temple of Athena. 
On October 5, we made an excursion to Icaria, to study the 
results of the excavations made there by our School in 1888. 
October 10, I lectured in the Mycenaean room of the Museum. 
October 13, we went by boat to Nauplia ; and visited Tiryns, 
Mycenae, Argos, the Heraeum, and Epidaurus. With Professor 
Smyth, Mr. Downes, and Mr. Powell, I continued by bicycle 
from Nauplia to Mantinea, Orchomenus, Tegea, Sellasia, Sparta, 
Mistra, and Gytheum. October 27, we started on a tour 
through Boeotia, touching Thebes, Plataea, Thespiae, Lebadea, 
Chaeronea, Orchomenus, the Copais region, Chalcis, and Eretria. 
At the close of this journey Professor Smyth, Mr. Powell, Mr. 
Tucker, and I climbed Mt. Dirphys (Delph) in Euboea. 
November 16, I lectured on the ruins at Eleusis to the School 
and quite a number of its friends. In January, I made a bicycle 
tour with Professor Smyth, Mr. Downes, and Mr. Powell to 
Tanagra, Thebes, Lebadea, Chaeronea, Opus (Atalante), Ther- 
mopylae, Lamia, Pharsalos, Tricca, the Meteora Cloisters, 
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Larisa, the Vale of Tempe, Pherae, and Volo. In March, with 
the same persons, I visited in the same way Marathon and 
Rhamnus. With certain members of the School I have also 
visited Sunium and Vari. The object of these journeys was 
serious study of the country and the monuments; and they 
were none the less instructive and profitable because they were 
delightful. 

Immediately after the close of the Boeotian tour, I began my 
weekly exercises on Sculpture in the Museums, and continued 
them until March 13. This course was much the same as in 
previous years. Nearly every member of the School had an 
opportunity to discuss some important piece of sculpture in the 
presence of the other members, an audience sometimes increased 
to twenty or more by friends of the School. This work was- 
in some cases done in a manner which elicited deservedly warm 
praise. 

Professor Smyth gave a weekly course in Epigraphy. Pro- 
fessor D'Ooge, formerly Director of the School, was with us 
through the year, engaged in special studies concerning the 
Acropolis. He gave no lectures, but his presence was a con- 
stant source of inspiration and cheer. 

But a list of the lectures given by the School's staff of instruc- 
tion inadequately represents what its members actually receive. 
The association of so many Archaeological Schools in Athens 
raises the School life into a sort of University life. The great 
profit derived from the lectures of Professor Dorpfeld, the First 
Secretary of the German Institute, on the topography and 
monuments of Athens, have too long been an essential part 
of this life to need especial mention here. Dr. Welters, the 
Second Secretary of the same Institute, has kindly welcomed 
our students to a brief course of lectures on the sculpture of 
the Museums. We meet with a great loss in his withdrawal 
from Athens, to accept a professorship at Wiirzburg. Our 
students have taken advantage also of the courtesy of Dr. 
Wilhelm, Secretary of the Austrian School, to attend in the 
Museum the practical exercises of this distinguished epigraphist. 
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We have held two public meetings during the year, with the 
following programmes : 

Jan. 19. Professor Smyth : The Theseus of Bacchylides. 

The Director : The Fountain of Glauce at Corinth. 
Feb. 23. The Director : Pirene. 

Dr. Reichel (Secretary of the Austrian School) : Zwei Stellen aus 
der Dolonie. 

Mr. Tucker : Sculptures from the Excavations at Corinth. 

The principal outlay on the School property has been for the 
introduction of electric light, which was effected at a cost of 
somewhat less than $500. The advantages to the School from 
this addition will be very great. Now that we have the electric 
current, it is much to be desired that we should have a stereop- 
ticon to be used for illustrations at our public meetings. 

For the library, besides the usual appropriation, we have had 
what has already for some time been usual, a gift of £20 from 
Dr. Joseph Clark Hoppin, of Bryn Mawr College, student of 
the School, 1893-97, and lecturer in 1897-98. 

The fourth campaign of the excavations at Corinth was 
•crowned with marked success. In this work, which was car- 
ried on from the beginning of April to the end of May, I was 
assisted during the whole time by Mr. Downes, Mr. Powell, 
and Mr. Sears. The Committee will recall that the campaign 
of 1899 closed with the discovery of the Agora and the clearing 
out of a part of it adjacent to the Propylaea through which 
proceeded the road to Lechaeum. This year we continued the 
clearing out of that part of the Agora which lay to the westward 
of the Propylaea, an area at first level and then following the 
slopes of the hill on which stands the ruined temple already 
identified in 1899 as the temple of Apollo.^ The annexed cut 
will make clear the sphere of our operations during the present 
campaign. 

The earth lay here from twelve to twenty feet deep over the 
ancient surface. A little hillock, the summit of which was 
about twenty-five feet southwest of the western end of the 

1 See Plate I. 
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Propylaea, proved to have a core of marble blocks^ and statues, 
which are doubtless remains of the Propylaea, though the fact 
that these fragments were mostly concentrated within an area 
with a radius of not more than fifteen feet is unexplained. A 
few pieces were arranged in a sort of alignment, but most of 
them were simply jumbled together. The most important of 
these fragments of sculpture were two colossal male statues with 
Phrygian caps, one preserved entire,^ and the other from the 
head down to the hips, and two female heads of the same pro- 
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Sketch-plan of Sites identified by the American Excavations. 

portions. That the latter belonged to the same series as the 
male figures is shown by the fact that they are cut away at the 
back in order to be brought closer up against some object. 
What this object was, is made plain by the male figures. To 
the backs of these is attached a pilaster which ends about half- 
way up the head of the figure. In the top of this pilaster is a 
dowel hole. ' One of the Corinthian capitals found near by, with 
an iron dowel still fixed in^^its bottom end, was found to fit 
upon the pilaster so that when the dowel entered the hole the 
head of the figure came close up against the capital, which on 
1 See Plate II. ^ See Plate III. 
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that side had had several of its acanthus leaves hewn down a 
little to make the adjustment closer. That the elaborately 
carved architrave blocks fitted upon these capitals is shown by 
the fact that one of the capitals has a top surface curved so as. 
to receive one of the curved architrave blocks. The cornice 
blocks, some of which are curved, match exactly the blocks of 
the architrave ; and as we have bases into which the plinth 
of the complete statue fits, we have an entire architectural sys- 
tem from foundation to cornice. The figures undoubtedly hadl 
a semblance of bearing a burden, although not actually serving^ 
as a support, as do the caryatids of the Erechtheum. Without, 
at present advancing any theory as to the way in which they 
were applied to one or the other fagade of the building, which 
from its foundations, now laid bare, as well as from its appear- 
ance on coins of Roman times, appears to have had the formi 
of a triumphal arch, we may emphasize their importance in a 
reconstruction of the Propylaea. In addition to the frag- 
ments already mentioned, one large piece of the coffered 
ceiling was found. This in its three depressions, about a foot 
and a half square, contained heads of Helios and Selene in high 
relief, and a rosette. Many smaller fragments were founds 
containing only rosettes. 

The work on all these pieces, whether architrave blocks,, 
cornice blocks, or sculptured figures, although inspired by good 
models, is careless, and in marked contrast to the fine finish of 
the Erechtheum. And yet, if not regarded too nearly, their 
effect may have been practically unimpaired by the lack of 
finish. 

As we proceeded westward to a line where the ground begins- 
to rise rapidly, that is to say when we reached the foot of the 
hill on which stood the temple of Apollo, we came upon a 
fountain^ which must be identified with the only fountain men- 
tioned by Pausanias as within the Agora. We have a broad 
stone platform faced on the east side with a Doric triglyphon, 
which at the south end makes a corner and runs westward into- 

1 See Plate IV. 
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the bank of earth still to be removed, while at its north end 
it has been broken up to some extent. Presumably the material 
of the triglyphon came from a temple or temples in the vicinity. 
The paint upon it, in red, blue, and yellow patterns, is very 
well preserved. Upon the platform is a base in the form of 
an equilateral spherical triangle with its angles truncated. 
Although there are no traces of water pipes about the base, I 
at present assume that on this base stood the fountain figure, a 
bronze Poseidon. Through a break in the triglyphon a flight 
of steps leads down to an irregular chamber, the ceiling of 
which is the platform which bears the triangular base. And 
this chamber seems planned expressly in order to preserve an 
older fountain which is intact. Two bronze lion's-head spouts 
in their original place on the west wall of the chamber, with 
holes in the stone pavement under them for pitchers, carry us 
back to the days before Mummius destroyed the ancient city. 
It is a simple structure, but it has a great ,value as the only 
instance, I believe, of an ancient Greek fountain absolutely 
preserved, and not changed in Roman times as was Pirene. 

About twenty yards west of this fountain is a vaulted stone 
chamber twenty-five feet high, set into the temple hill, the top 
of the arch reaching just about to the ancient level of the hill- 
top, which is here covered only about four feet by modern 
accumulation. Although we have thoroughly cleared out the 
chamber, we have not yet excavated enough about it to estab- 
lish its connections. The land about it, being church property, 
is controlled by the government, and has been put at our dis- 
posal for the coming year, and in a few weeks' work we can 
clear all the space between this chamber and the main excava- 
tion area of this year. Until then we can only record it as one 
of the monuments which bounded the Agora on its northern side. 

The excavations of this year were not productive of inscrip- 
tions or small objects. It is true that several honorary decrees 
of Roman times, some in Greek and some in Latin, and a large 
number of Byzantine and Prankish coins were found; but the 
chief result, apart from the discovery of monuments, was the 
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discovery of so much sculpture. Besides the architectural 
sculpture already spoken of, we found a perfect head of Ariadne 
and a portion of a large round base with two ecstatic maenads 
carved in relief upon it, with pose and drapery apparently 
inspired by the sculpture of the Nike balustrade at Athens. It 
is not improbable that the head belonged to a figure which 
rested upon the base. The choicest gem, however, of our 
sculpture is a relief of small proportions containing seven 
figures, a little less than a foot in height. But in spite of its 
diminutive size it is impressive from its exquisite grace. The 
left-hand part of the relief is broken off, and the movement of 
the figures in the existing part is toward the left. Probably on 
this missing part were some seated divinities; and the relief was 
probably a votive relief. It is not necessary to describe or even 
catalogue here the fragments of sculpture found, although they 
were considerable in amount. 

Perhaps no more striking testimonial to the importance of our 
undertaking at Corinth could be adduced than the fact that the 
Greek government has this year proceeded to the erection of a 
museum on the spot, with the expressed conviction that Corinth 
is destined to rank with the larger centres of excavation in 
Greece. During the whole course of our work we have owed 
a great deal to the courtesy of the Greek government, as mani- 
fested particularly through its representative, M. Kabbadias, 
the Ephor-General of Antiquities, who has helped us from the 
beginning to the present time in word and deed. 

The expenses of this year's excavation campaign were de- 
frayed by the generosity of private individuals; and in express- 
ing my heartiest thanks for this generosity, I take keen pleasure 
in the conviction that the givers will be satisfied with the results 
a.ttained. The list of these donors is as follows : Mr. Benjamin 
T. Frothingham, flOO ; Miss Elizabeth Frothingham, |50 ; Mr. 
Charles W. Gould, #50 ; Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, 11000 ; Miss 
Mary Hillard, |20 ; Miss Anna Nichols, $20 ; Mr. James C. 
Parrish, |200 ; Mr. Charles Peabody, $250 ; Mr. J. Montgomery 
Sears, $500. 
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A list of the gifts received for the library is subjoined : 

From Dr. J. C. Hoppin (from his gift of £20) : 

V. Chlingensperg-Berg, M., Das Graeherfeld von Reichenhall. 
Omont, H., Dessins des Sculptures du Parthenon attrib. a J. Carrey. 
Mitiheilungen des deutschen archaeologischen Instituts in Athen, vols. I-XX. 
Monuments Grecs, vols. I, II. 

From Miss Stetson : 

Milliet, P., JEtudes sur les premieres Periodes de la Ceramique Grecque, 
From the authors or editors : 

Fairbanks, A., A Study of the Greek Paean. 

Ferguson, W. S., Athenian Archons of Third and Second Centuries B.C. 

Kabbadias, P., To lepov rov AaKXyprcov ev ^ISnrSavpw. 

Komnenos, P. A., AaKwviKa. 

Smyth, H. W., Greek Melic Poets. 

White, H., Appian's Roman History (translated). 

The year as a whole has been prosperous and pleasant. The 
membership has been as large as ever before in the history of 
the School. The relations with the other archaeological schools 
have formed simply a continuation of that happy' social and 
almost fraternal companionship which has so long marked 
the life of the archaeological circle in Athens. My colleague, 
Professor Smyth, has been a strong helper. The one sad event 
of the year was the death of James Tucker, who during two 
years of connection with the School had become very much 
beloved by all. 

But though we pass, the School remains, fulfilling an im- 
portant mission in the education and training of American 
classical students. It will not fail. 

KUFUS B. RICHARDSON. 
Athens, 
September 28, 1900. 



